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Methods of Industrial Remuneration. By David F. Schloss. 
New York and London, G. P. Putnam's Sons. — 280 pp. 

Besides making a very readable book, Mr. Schloss has kept his text 
true to his title. Throughout his 280 pages he has adhered to the sub- 
ject strictly and with great fairness. It will be impossible for the care- 
ful reader to avoid learning a great deal about different methods of 
remuneration employed in modern industry. If, however, he desires to 
know what methods are best and which of those now existing are in 
closest accord with the natural trend of economic development, he will 
find this book uninstructive. Its conspicuous merits lie in its brief, lucid 
statements and illustrations of various methods of payment. The 
writer's mind seems to be a perfect mirror of the facts which have come 
to it regarding the different phases of the subject, and faithfully reflects 
these to the reader ; but there does not appear so much as a suggestion 
as to right thinking upon the wages question. To be sure, he gives 
some pleasant and valid criticisms of the various methods of payment, 
but they are so evenly divided that all methods appear alike objection- 
able. When he has passed criticism upon all impartially, from time 
wages to co-operation, one naturally expects to find suggested a method 
of distribution that is free from these objections; but this is entirely 
lacking. It is not difficult to read between the lines, however, that there 
is lurking in the author's mind some notion that a new social order must 
supersede the wages system, and that an unobjectionable method of 
industrial distribution can be inaugurated ; but of the notion he care- 
fully avoids giving any definite expression. 

He distinguishes the different kinds of wages as time wage, piece wage, 
task wage and collective progressive wages. It is needless to say that 
these various distinctions in the modes of payment are unnecessary to an 
intelligent discussion of the wages question. Indeed, the very attempt 
at such nice classification indicates a lack of grip upon the economics 
of the wage problem. " Time wage " is simply a new phrase for day 
wages, — a useless change. By " task wages " he designates the arrange- 
ment under which a man works by the day but is liable to be discharged 
if he fails to do a certain amount ; but this condition exists substantially 
in all day wages, and so affords no occasion for special consideration. 
Piece wages of course differ from time wages in that under piece work 
laborers are paid by the unit of product instead of by the unit of time. 
Here Mr. Schloss sees what was pointed out in Wealth and Progress, — 
that time wages and piece wages are substantially the same thing to 
workmen, as wherever the two methods are both employed laborers 
of similar ability secure practically equal incomes. He says (page 
22) : 
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If it is asked what it is that decides what is "sixpenny worth of work" in 
each instance, it is for our purposes sufficient to say that whatever considera- 
tions govern this matter apply in an identical manner, whether this " sixpenny 
worth of work " be the output produced in, say, an hour by a man employed 
at sixpence an hour, or the output of a man making at a piece wage of one 
penny per article six articles, each of which it takes him ten minutes to make. 

But what he does not see is the economic cause for their similarity. He 
sees that to answer this question involves a discussion of the law of 
wages, which he decides " would be out of place here " ; yet this is the 
very core of the whole question. 

But on this point Mr. Schloss is not unlike other writers on this sub- 
ject, and he shows a very much better spirit than most of them. Nor 
is it surprising that he should wander a little here ; for at this unsettled 
though crucial point in the principle of economic distribution, econo- 
mists have long been in a general fog, both in Europe and this country, 
and even the recent efforts of Professors Bohm-Bawerk, F. A. Walker 
and J. B. Clark have not perceptibly cleared the sky. Had Mr. Schloss 
seen that cost is the chief determining factor in price, his task would 
have been greatly simplified. It would then have been easy to see that 
the cost of furnishing labor, which is the cost of living, is the determin- 
ing factor in wages, and that as a matter of fact both day wages and 
piece wages are governed by this law. Day wages are a direct and 
piece wages an indirect expression of it. Indeed, he came very near 
the truth of the matter when he said that wages must furnish 

the amount of money or money's worth which the average operative requires 
in order to provide himself and his family with the average amount of com- 
modities and comforts accepted by the men of his class as their " standard 
of comfort." 

The author thinks " piece-wage foremanship" should be abolished, 
because to make foremen's wages depend upon the arnount of work per- 
formed by the laborer leads to the sweating system and other abuses. 
He does not see, however, that piece-work foremanship has in the long 
run the same influence as any other kind of piece work, namely, to ad- 
just the income to the standard of living, or, what is the same thing, to 
equalize it with day wages for similar work. The evils under day-work 
payments are no less than those under piece-work payments. The truth 
is that the only real objection to either is the small amount laborers 
finally receive. The abuses under either system diminish as laborers' 
wages rise and their individuality is developed. Nobody oppresses 
highly paid, intelligent people ; and it is doubtful if anybody can pre- 
vent the oppression of ignorant, low-paid people. The real difficulty 
after all is not in the method of remuneration, but in the quantity of it. 
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Mr. Schloss's discussion of the actual operation of profit sharing and 
co-operation is both interesting and instructive. He shows that in all 
cases where it has been tried co-operation has signally failed to abolish 
the wages system, and, moreover, that it has nowhere even increased the 
income of the laborers. He quotes extensively and with approval Miss 
Potter's Co-operative Movement, in which the failure of co-operation in 
which the workmen manage the business and divide the profits is dem- 
onstrated from the history of mills where the system was introduced ; 
and he calls especial attention to the evidence that some of the socie- 
ties paid lower wages than those current in the trade. The latter was 
the case throughout the whole district of the Rosendale Valley, which 
was the most pronounced co-operative district in Lancashire. Wages 
were proverbially lower there than in Bolton, Blackburn and other trade- 
union districts where no co-operative factories were situated. On page 
219 Mr. Schloss concludes as follows : 

The results of our examination of the practice of industrial co-operation 
show us that by far the greater part of industrial co-operation is carried on 
upon the ordinary wage system, the employe's being altogether excluded from 
participation in profits ; while that in most cases in which profit sharing is 
practised by workingmen co-operators, the financial position of the workmen 
employed in a co-operative workshop is seldom indeed to any appreciable ex- 
tent improved by the receipt of bonus, must be abundantly clear from the 
facts and figures above adduced. Nor must it be forgotten that, wretchedly 
unfavorable as is the appearance presented by our statistics, the figures would 
have looked still less favorable if we could have included the bad year, 1887, 
in regard to which the Co-operative Union has thought it best to omit the fig- 
ures ; and the reader must again be reminded that no account is here taken 
of those co-operative societies worked upon a profit-sharing basis which have 
altogether failed to meet with financial success — a misfortune which has 
befallen about seventy-five per cent of such societies. 

And after two more chapters devoted to the details of co-operative 
experience he says, on page 230 : 

To sum up in the words used in his presidential address at the last (1891) 
Co-operative Congress by Mr. A. H. Dyke Acland, M.P. : " The ideal co-oper- 
ative society, where all the capital is owned by the workers, is admitted to be 
an impossibility, except in the rarest cases." 

The case against profit sharing and co-operation as affording any ade- 
quate solution of the labor problem is well presented, and if facts are 
to have any influence, it is well-nigh conclusive. This is the more im- 
pressive because Mr. Schloss is a Fabian socialist, with a strong bias 
against the wages system, and in favor of some form of socialistic pro- 
duction. 

George Gunton. 



